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ART AND CITIZENSHIP 

By Ian B. Stoughton Holborn 
PART VI — CONCLUSION 



IN the preceding articles the attempt has been 
to show that both in art and life we do not suf- 
ficiently try to reach fundamentals and grasp 
the principles and aims that determine the whole 
design, with the result that even our progress is 
spasmodic and narrow, a thing of parts and patches. 

Much as town-planning has advanced recently, 
even such an example as Canberra, the Australian 
capital, illustrated and discussed in the previous 
article, reveals no attempt to solve such basic prob- 
lems as the relations of industry or recreation to 
other activities in the design of life; while the in- 
genious German planning is too abstract — planning 
for planning's sake, abstracted from life as a whole. 
Letchworth and the garden-city movement in En- 
gland come nearer to the real vitalities of life's de- 
sign, but although broader in conception they are 
perhaps less deep, and a certain dilettante quality 
will be found about the English work. It is true 
that this has always been a characteristic of the 
genius of the English people; they lack the logic 
of the French and the painstaking application of 
the German. The very charm of the old English 
village, already considered, is enhanced by a cer- 
tain amateurishness. The same is true of the Brit- 
ish constitution or the spirit of English as opposed 
to Roman law. As contrasted with more rigid and 
mechanical conceptions of life, it is the secret of 
Britain's success, both in her own government and 
in that of other people. 

But what is needed is greater thoroughness and 
depth besides versatility and breadth. 

The range and depth of the enquiry is beyond 
the compass of any magazine article, but even in 
the single field of the lay-out of the arterial or traf- 
fic system of the city, the previous article gave 
some indication of the enormous amount of ground 
that must be covered in the consideration of prin- 
ciples previous to their application. Still fighting 
the two unfortunately not incompatible deficiencies 
in harmony and individuality, and bearing in mind 
that the latter is at this time the more serious, we 
may pass, then, for our last example to the case of 
the individual street. 

With all the glamor and excitement of the mod- 
ern city and the undoubted rush to the towns there 
is another phenomenon equally evident. As soon as 
a man develops a little beyond the lowest stage he 
becomes curiously dissatisfied with the city and the 
tendency is more and more to try and live on the 
outskirts. It is because the city, after all, is in- 
stinctively felt to fail; it becomes depressing and 
monotonous. And it should be noticed that this is 
true, not particularly of the slums, but of the better 
quarters. It is a remarkable fact that the children 
of the poor require a certain amount of education 
to appreciate the country. 

Carrying the enquiry a little deeper, we find that 
the demand of life, of being, is not met. What 
happens is something like this: we crave more in 
our experience and environment from which to 
build up our being; but we are deprived of a cer- 
tain kind of necessary food or material that is not 



forthcoming. Every one must remember from 
childhood onward the charm and fascination in the 
walks of a new place. In this as in so many other* 
cases our childhood's recollections are the most val- 
uable, as eventually we become permanently blase; 
in other words we are dying — the demand for life, 
for being, is fading away. But after a time this 
new place tended to lose its interest and we said: 
"I am tired of that old road; I do not want to go 
along that everlasting lane." 

The enduring charm of a locality depends upon 
the inexhaustibleness of its interests and this is 
not a question of mere numerical quantity but of 
content, and depends upon the distinctive individ- 
uality of the component elements. 

The unhealthy desire for automobile riding that 
is one of the morbid symptoms of our day is not 
only a desire for speed and the mere confusion of 
means with end; it is also due to the lack of in- 
dividuality and interest in our life and surround- 
ings and is to some extent a genuine desire to enrich 
experience with a variety unattainable in our mo- 
notonously depressing cities. That it would be 
better to attain this variety of interest by the use 
of our own legs is undeniable; yet laziness or luxury 
is not the only cause of the abnormal condition. 



This brings us back to our old contention ; that 
the modern city is not a fit place in which to live 
and therefore men migrate to suburban villadom 
and live, that is to say have their laundry washed, 
outside the city. 

Now the characterless repetition in the de- 
tails of our streets must be obvious to the mean- 
est capacity and it arises from the same funda- 
mental deficiencies in individuality and harmony; 
in other words we have not an idea in our 
own heads and we have not the sense to pull to- 
gether with any one that has. In the determina- 
tion of our general plan we have decided for the 
present on some modified form of spider-web system 
and our main division therefore will be into radi- 
ating and circumferential streets. These at once 
have a certain individual differentiation. The radi- 
ating streets must from the nature of the case be 
great traffic streets, but this will be the case to a 
much less extent with the others. At the same 
time it is highly desirable that some of the circum- 
ferential streets should form important rings of 
communication. 

The most successful instance of this is probably 
the Ringstrasse of Vienna already noted, which by 
its overwhelming importance gains an individuality 
of character that makes it one of the most notable 
streets in the world. Compare this with Bradford 
in Yorkshire, one of the most pleasing and interest- 
ing plans in Britain. Here is an excellent radiating 
system, two well-defined centers and the possibility 
of a third ; but although on the map the circumfer- 
ential system is clear in embryo, this is certainly 
not grasped by the average inhabitant. Indeed, like 
Edinburgh, Bradford can be described as a city of 
magnificent lost opportunities. Its two centers are 
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quite effectively united by Market Street, but For- 
ster Square, a really great inspiration of barely a 
generation ago, which had unrivaled possibilities 
in the position of the parish church on its cliff front, 
has been ruined by placing the post office immedi- 
ately below, so as to dwarf and block the view; and 
what might easily have been made one of the most 
impressive squares in the world has thus become 
banal and commonplace. The complete planning 
of Bradford is one of the most delightful exercises 
in modern town-planning, but it remains to be seen 
whether there is enough citizenship to carry it out. 
No city in the world has grasped this principle 
of individual differentiation and it would seem as 
though it were impossible to make human nature 
realize the difference between a main "artery" and 
a "capillary," so that every city that grows at all 
suffers from congestion in its main thoroughfares, 
although its minor streets may be more than ade- 
quate to their function. There is something so 
childishly ludicrous about it that in moments of de- 
pression it makes one despair of the race. In our 
newer cities and districts we often see wider streets, 
but, as has been said again and again, it is not a 
question of the absolute but of the relative. It is 
the art spirit that is needed, the sense of balance 
and proportion; it is not in the least a matter of 
fixed quantities. I wonder whether my readers have 
ever wandered through the arid and melancholy 
wilderness of the Marchmont district of Edinburgh, 
where no imagination ever bloomed and the spirit 
of citizenship never grew. If so, it would be in- 
teresting to know what they thought. Could they 
conceive of a citizen laying out such a district, 
could they picture a parched soul gaining nourish- 
ment therein? But the streets are indeed wide 
enough; the rattle of a rare vehicle on the uncom- 
promising stones suggests the uneasy flutterings 
of a lost soul in the empty spaces of the outer 
void, seeking vainly for the warmth and comfort 
of hell. 



It is not that we need wider streets throughout, 
which is the way that somewhat limited intelli- 
gences seem to regard the problem, but that the 
main arteries require a width of which no city has 
dreamed. Sackville Street, Dublin, is a nobler con- 
ception; but we need wider streets than Sackville 
Street and many of them. There should be room on 
the main arteries of a great city for at least ten 
lines of traffic, five up and five down. In the case 
of the two main arteries there might be even more. 
But it may be argued that a very wide street in- 
deed is not a pleasing feature. That however de- 
pends upon the way that it is treated. Again there 
are endless individual possibilities. I do not know 
the comparative widths of Sackville Street, Dublin, 
St. Giles, Oxford, or the main street of Stockton- 
on-Tees. St. Giles is the most successful, partly 
from the interest of its buildings, to which the 
recent additions are a pleasing gain, and partly 
from the arrangement of its trees. Stockton affords 
an example of the island building which is quite 
a pleasing feature, as those who are familiar with 
the churches in the Strand, London, know well. 
But let it be granted that Sackville Street is a little 
bare and that Stockton's street is more so; yet 
even without the use of trees, which are the most 



obvious solution, there are others available. Con- 
sider this single suggestion: why not have twin 
streets, if so they may be called? 

In old cities where the streets have proved inade- 
quate to the increased traffic, we are quite familiar, 
as in Philadelphia, with the arrangement of the 
cars going one way on one route and the other way 
on another, and doubtless have been disconcerted 
by it. But the two routes might be planned as twin 
streets separated only by a very narrow line of 
buildings suitable for retail shops with an entrance 
on each street. Cross streets and arcades should 
occur at frequent intervals so as to make it easy 
to pass from the up to the down traffic. 

The problem of up and down traffic however is 
nothing in comparison with that of cross traffic and 
it must be confessed that our method of dealing 
with this is primitive almost beyond belief. There 
is surely no more reason for simple level crossings 
in the case of busy city traffic than in the case of 
railways and in up-to-date countries the level rail- 
way crossing is nearly as extinct as the dodo. The 
problem is not altogether an easy one and probably 
in the most important lines of intersection an over 
and under solution is the best, with ramps a little 
before the actual crossing on the two levels. The 
small amount of cross traffic still remaining when 
turning at right angles across the road can be dis- 
pensed with by compelling such traffic to turn down 
the further quadrant on its own side, much as dis- 
cussed in the simpler solution in the previous article. 

Such systems are better adapted to a type of 
city where the main arteries are clearly defined than 
to the waffle-iron variety. Holborn Viaduct in Lon- 
don furnishes an imperfect example and Waterloo 
Place, in Edinburgh, a somewhat better one. 

In connection with under and over traffic we 
might consider such a system as the "Rows" of 
Chester. The pedestrian by means of such a system 
might travel independently of the wheeled traffic 
and the problem of the pedestrian crossing wheeled 
traffic is almost as great as the problem of cross 
traffic on wheels. The "goods" .entrances, etc., 
could be on the lower level, while the principal show- 
windows and the retail entrances were on the upper. 

All these upper and under level schemes offer 
great scope for architectural features and ingenuity. 
Although the working out of the details is poor the 
entrance to the old town over the high Waverley 
Bridge at Edinburgh shows something of the fine 
effect that could be obtained where the bridge 
crossed a wide and impressive thoroughfare. 

It will generally be found that an adequate deal- 
ing with such fundamental difficulties will offer 
greater architectural opportunities rather than less, 
from the nature of the very individuality given to 
each problem. But it is the actual character and 
individuality of our streets that is really the main 
issue. Give us streets that are worth having in 
themselves and the city will be one in which it is 
good to live, even although we may feel the need 
of further improvements. But it is here that our 
utter poverty of creative power, of imagination or 
aspiration beyond the most sordid commonplaces 
is most painfully in evidence. 

Yet an analysis of the possible different types of 
road clearly distinguishable in main intention will 
be found upon examination easily to exceed fifty. A 
street with enclosed gardens produces an entirely 
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different effect from one with open ones, a street 
with a continuous arcade over the sidewalk and a 
second sidewalk above it, as at Chester, England, is 
utterly different in character from a street with 
open sidewalks. Shops are wholly different from 
dwellings and avenues of trees from purely archi- 
tectural schemes. Yet how many types can the or- 
dinary modern American city show? Perhaps half 
a dozen or so. There will be the straight street 
of the familiar type with shops on either side. There 
will be the street with separate dwellings and a 
strip of lawn in front. There will possibly be a 
boulevard and a handsome avenue type with private 
houses. It is not inconceivable that there are Amer- 
ican cities that literally show no more varieties 
than these. As to the sins of European cities they 
can be discussed in a European magazine. 

Only in a book of some length would it be pos- 
sible to deal with all these varieties; but there is 
one group of types worth briefly considering which 
is almost non-existent in America. 

Why then when we have visited such cities as 
Venice, Amsterdam, Stockholm or even Bruges have 
not the charm and advantages of water appealed 
to us? The canal as a means of transit for heavy 
goods is probably the most economical of all meth- 
ods and a city canal service offers its own interest- 
ing possibilities. But on aesthetic grounds and for 
the possibilities of pleasure boating the argument is 
much stronger. The canals of Venice are not as 
savoury as we should demand for a modern city; 
but who has not revelled in the sheer joy of gliding 
up and down Venice in a gondola? Who has not 
been filled with delight in boating on the Cam and 
drinking in the charm of the Cambridge "Backs"? 
This is a joy that might be introduced into many 
modern cities provided that they can supply some 
features of beauty, by which to glide. It is per- 
haps a little unkind to class the Cam as a canal; 
but Oxford never did do justice to Cambridge and 
for our purposes it illustrates the type. But when 
we come to examine the water street we find that 
it presents a number of varieties. There is first, 
the true water street of Venice, where the archi- 
tecture comes right down to the water's edge and 
there is no means of transit but the water. Sec- 
ondly, a very different character is given to 
the street if there is a causeway for foot passengers 
along one side of the water; the view across as one 
is walking will be the same as in the first type, but 
the fact that one can walk at all brings it into a 
totally different category. Thirdly, we have the 
causeway on both sides and this again completely 
changes the character; although if not too wide we 
still get the effect of the vertical plunge of the 
architecture into the water. The causeway widened 
to a roadway for traffic as in so many Dutch in- 
stances again gives a totally different result, differ- 
entiated yet once more by a double roadway, while 
a line of trees along one side of the water, or still 
more if on both sides, so as to form an avenue over 
it, makes a further new type. Minor variations are 
caused by placing the footway next the buildings or 
next the water, by having a parapet at the water's 
edge or not, while again endless change is given by 
the types of bridge and their relation to foot or 
carriage-way. The old moats of Japan as in Kyoto 
or Nagoya with their frowning walls provide yet 
another type. 



All these are of a more or less rigid and formal 
character; but others are possible that would be less 
suited to the heart of a city. Some fascinating 
examples exist in Scottish and English villages 
where a burn runs along the main street, irregular 
in its line and in its banks. The village of Clapham 
in Yorkshire furnishes a particularly fascinating 
example, well worthy of study. But our sense of 
citizenship is so poor that in practice, even when 
opportunity offers, the chance is missed. There was 
a case that came under my notice where some per- 
sons with a higher developed sense of citizenship 
than usual had decided to lay out a street in a resi- 
dential working class suburb with bridges at fre- 
quent intervals over the stream and charming cot- 
tages in slightly irregular and most pleasing lines 
on either side. The trees were to be left untouched 
and beyond the quaint bridges and a slight straight- 
ening of the course of the stream in one or two 
places the water was to remain as before. But 
they were unable to have their plans "passed," which 
were contrary to the uncivilized by-laws, so common 
in the decadent form of barbarism in which we live. 
They were compelled to run the stream under- 
ground as a sewer, cover it with a paved street and 
place the houses in rigid absolutely straight lines! 
Yet another type of water street may be noted, al- 
though by no means exhausting the varieties of 
water-way. No visitor to the Channel Islands has 
failed to admire the water-lanes that form such a 
distinctive feature, deep-set and overshadowed by 
hedges on the high banks with half of the beautiful 
green tunnel devoted to the water and the other half 
to the footpath. What a charming means of ap- 
proach this would form to a group of suburban 
villas, either modified for wheeled traffic, as indeed 
they sometimes are, or supplemented by other roads 
and merely serving the purpose of "cross-cuts" like 
the Lovers' Loan in Edinburgh. 

Finally, before leaving the subject of water in 
streets, mention might be made of Cambridge, En- 
gland, which furnishes not only an interesting ex- 
ample of an artificial stream carried for some 
distance by the roadsides, but also of a deep and 
continuously running gutter, both, if memory fails 
not, introduced by the immortal Hobsori of "Hob- 
son's Choice." The running gutter is not only an 
excellent sanitary feature, but has a distinctly 
pleasing effect of its own and the idea admits of 
very considerable aesthetic development. 



On such lines then would be worked out in de- 
tailed application the principles considered in the 
previous sections, a task beyond the limits of any 
series of magazine articles. But the primary diffi- 
culty is in quickening the higher spirit and substi- 
tuting a pursuit of the beautiful and spiritual for 
mere material and bodily aims. The difficulty has 
been brought home to the author by many ques- 
tions addressed to him since this series began to 
be published and they may well conclude with yet 
another attempt to face the fundamental problem. 

Although put in different forms the questions 
that he has received amount to a fear that if his 
gospel were followed, industrialism would suffer; in 
other words, there is at bottom a firm conviction 
that industrialism is a good thing in itself. 
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Undoubtedly we here reach the root of the matter 
and year in and year out it has been my main en- 
deavor to show, that although we do not wish to 
dispense with industrialism and could not if we 
would, yet industrialism is not a good thing in it- 
self, but is a good thing for something other than 
itself. It is a means and not an end and that is the 
whole point of the contention. The puritanical, pe- 
dantic, ascetic and idealistic extremists do not 
reach the whole truth any more than the material- 
ist. But though we cannot do without the dollar, 
that is, as representing material wealth and prog- 
ress, THE ETERNAL PROBLEM FOR MAN IS NOT WHAT 
WILL MAKE A DOLLAR BUT WHAT WILL A DOLLAR 
MAKE. 

Nor in the last resort is there need to despair of 
humanity, if only we can make them think. That 
is the true struggle — not to make men choose the 
higher when they have thought about it, but to 
make them think about it at all. Yes, "to act is 
so easy and to think so hard." Once let a man or 
woman grasp the brutal fact that though the food 
and clothes necessary for a healthy bodily existence 
would represent a comparatively small part of the 
world's wealth, yet the final goal of more than fifty 
per cent, of our steamships, railways, factories and 
all that makes up modern industrialism is men's and 
women's stomachs and women's and men's backs. 
Nor is the materialistic and sensational disposition 
of the bulk of the remainder any more reassuring, 
although it would take longer to consider. Yes, 
sir, tell me the true goal of your industrialism and 
I will tell you whether it is worth preserving in 
itself! Stomachs and backs are valuable means; 
but it does not require argument to discover that 
life is something more, because we know it in our 
heart of hearts already, and, entre nous, if we put 
less into our stomachs, our backs being more pre- 
sentable would require less covering, as among an 
abstemious people like the Greeks. 

There is not much to prove after all; we know 
it when we think. But that is what we do not do 
and that is the first step on the road of progress. 
We must teach people to think and not merely to 
listen. In our newspapers and public lectures we 
must try to stimulate thought rather than pour in 
facts, reiterate shibboleths and platitudes and min- 
ister to existing prejudices. 

And as in everything else we must begin with 
the children. Our children must be taught to think. 
The child depends on the teacher instead of learn- 
ing to think for himself; the teacher depends on the 
code and his own code training and the code depends 
on prejudices modified by tradition or tradition 
modified by prejudice. No child should leave High 
School without some training in mental analysis, 
unimpassioned judgment and argument that is 
logik in a broad and human sense — the principles 
of reasoning. 

No wonder our children have no character, no 
personality, no independence of view nor any power 
to appreciate and value it in others. One of the 
first steps toward progress is to break down that 
fatal tendency among children to desire to be like 
the others and to be distressed at any little pecu- 
liarity they or their family exhibit, while they laugh 
at something different from the rest that their ig- 
norance makes unfamiliar. Doubtless the sheep- 
like quality has a certain value, but it can more 



than take care of itself; and it is only by fighting 
this tendency that man has raised himself in the 
scale of being. Progress must begin by some one 
rising above the herd, it is the herd-like instinct 
that delays man's progress; such value as it has is 
negative, like the brake on the wheel. 



Once we have encouraged the child to think — the 
child is quite ready and eager to think, only we sup- 
press it — we shall find plenty of opportunities to 
direct his thought toward the higher. Practically 
every child has a natural love for beauty until it is 
crushed out of him by the banausic spirit of his 
elders. Ninety-nine children out of a hundred ex- 
hibit a fondness for flowers, nor are they deluded 
by any utilitarian belief that the excellence of a 
rose consists in its possibilities for making soup or 
any other materialistic purpose. 

The child is one the right road, though at the out- 
set he knows no more than he does of ethical codes. 
But we turn his attention in the wrong direction. 
Parents actually allow their children to earn money, 
a thing which should never be allowed until the 
child is old enough to have learned the true end 
of life to which money is but a means. Even eco- 
nomically the practice is utterly vicious and is one 
of the causes of our wicked extravagance, as the 
earning is not related to the fundamental necessi- 
ties of expenditure. The desire for money requires 
. no teaching and fortunate is he who is not allowed 
to earn it until he has left college! 

But this is negative: the positive thought of the 
child, stimulated by the flower, should be directed to 
some simple geometrical design where he must 
grasp the principles of its being. Thence he must 
proceed to more complex relations and higher forms 
and eventually to such things as flowers and the 
human figure and finally to life itself. 

But the full understanding of this principle of 
design that makes both art and life is no easy 
thing; moreover, as we have seen it depends not so 
much upon rules that can be codified as upon a sub- 
tle sense of balance and proportion, whether ex- 
pended upon a pin-tray or a cathedral, the appor- 
tionment of one's time or the disposition and devel- 
opment of a whole life's activities. Hence it follows 
— as Plato saw and so emphatically stated — that 
the teacher must be no average person, but the 
best man in the whole state. This perhaps must be 
our first actual reform. Absolutely the ablest, 
noblest and best men and women in the country 
must be secured for this service, which is the most 
fundamental of all! If we believe in a scale of 
varying remuneration amongst mankind, theirs 
should be the highest of all, although it will be 
found that they will be the first to refuse an amount 
out of just proportion to their fellows. If we be- 
lieve in a varying scale of social honor, then their 
honor must be the highest; yet it will be found that 
they are not the class to seek honor beyond their 
desert. 

There is no truer criterion of a nation's funda- 
mental worth than the remuneration and esteem re- 
ceived by its teachers. A nation that pays its 
teachers a contemptible salary and treats them in 
life's arena with contemptuous indifference deserves 
— and logically and inevitably gets — as a direct con- 
sequence a contemptible civilization. May our chil- 
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dren succeed where we have failed, and may we 
escape the curse of being a stumbling-block in their 
way! 



Is there a more inspiring sight than that of the 
ephebos of ancient Athens stepping forward to take 
his oath as he crossed the boundary from childhood 
to manhood? There he stands and swears that he 
will undertake with all the power that in him lies 
to leave his city greater and fairer than he found 
it; and none so well as the Athenians have realized 
that the fair city will never be attained apart from, 
not only individual development, but individual 
struggle. No, going with the crowd will never 
bring progress; and so he added in his oath those 
remarkable words to the effect that this would he 



do whether he stood alone or whether others stood 
by his side! 

That is the spirit we need in our children, the 
cowardice of the present age in its pitiful terror 
lest one should be laughed at or thought peculiar is 
an appaling condition for a being that has an un- 
limited range of possibility and an infinite soul. 

If then, the war will make us develop our thought 
and individuality and the striving after the design 
in which that individuality performs its own un- 
assignable part, then we too, revoicing the old 
thought of Perikles, may in our day and without 
burning shame declare — such then is my life and 
such my city that these men whom we now cele- 
brate, lest we should perish, have rightly died a 
soldier's death. 

Ian B. Stoughton Holborn 



THANKS 



Life, to you my glad heart lifts 
Thanks for these surpassing gifts: 

Evenings in some listening wood 
When the beating of my blood 
Makes the silence doubly still; 
Twilight, and some black-haired hill 
Crowned a moment with the sun; 

Birch-embroidered, cinnamon 
Sanded brooks where cardinal-flowers 
Flame unburnt through lonely hours; 
Rivers flashing like a blade; 
Daggered hawthorns overlaid 
With their white suspended snow; 



Water lilies to and fro 
Drifting like rich galleons old 
Freighted well with store of gold 
Anchored mid green mast-like reeds; 
Winged and errant thistle-seeds; 
Shaken carpets of ripe grain; 
Cool white fingers of the rain; 

Midnights by some lonely sea 
Creeping up to talk with me; 
The floating bubble of the moon; 
Languor of a summer noon 
When the climbing Sun's feet stop 
On the sky's blue mountain-top 
Till he gird himself and rest 
Ere plunging downward to the West; 



Frolic, scampering winds that play 

With the kite-clouds or that sway 

In the tree-tops or that run 

Leaping, shouting, one by one 

Over some steep cliff and skip 

On the sea, and tease some ship — 

Or wild panic winds that flee, 

Trampling, screaming horribly 

Through the shaken tent of Night; 

Earth's snow-woven cloak of white 

Round her shivering shoulders thrown. . . . 

For these pictures you have shown, 
For these bright and varied gifts 
My heart a Te Deum lifts. 

E. Merrill Root 



